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SuDject:    "How  to  Furnish  the  Nursery."     Infornation  from  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  La'oor.    Menu  and  recipe  from  Burea.u  of  Home 
Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Bulletin  availaole:     "Infant  Care." 

 ooOoo  

l??hat  shall  we  have  for  dinner,  tha^t's  nice?    Scalloped  Oysters, 
and  Scalloped  Hice.     There  —  I'd  "better  watch  myself,  or  I'll  he  lapsing 
into  verse,  and  that  would  he  -oni ortunate .    Unfortunate,  hecause  I  wouldn't 
have  anyone  to  listen  to  my  new  recipe  —  Scalloped  Oysters  and  Scalloped 
Rice.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  scalloped  together,  the  oysters  and 
the  rice. 


Por  the  mother  who  knows  her  children's  needs  —  this  is  the  way 
the  menu  reads;    Scalloped  Oysters  and  Rice;  Beets;  Raw  Celery;  Apple 
Brovm  Betty. 

There's  a  recipe  for  Scalloped  Oysters  and  Rice  in  the  Radio  Cook- 
hook,  "but  thi s  recipe  is  a  hetter  one,  the  latest  up-to-date  recipe  for 
Scalloped  Oysters  and  Rice.    ITine  ingredients  —  Hotehooks  ready?  Pencils 
steady? 

3  cups  cooked  rice-  2  tahlespoons  flour 

1  q-jart  oysters  1  taole  spoon  salt 

1  cup  chopped  celery  l/S  teaspoon  pepper,  and 

2  tahlesppons  melted  hr.tter,  or      1  cup  milk 

other  fa.t 
1/2  cup  huttered  hread  cr-omhs. 

Mne  ingredients,  for  Scalloped  Oysters  and  Rice:  (Repeat). 

ITow  to  prepare  this  dish.    Place  alternate  layers  of  rice,  oysters, 
and  celery,  in  a  haking  dish  —  that  is,  first  a  layer  of  riOe,  then  a 
layer  of  oysters,  then  a  layer  of  celery,  and  so  on.    Pour  over  them  a 
sauce.    The  sauce  is  ma.de  from,  the  hutter,  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  milk. 
Cover  the  top  with  the  huttered  cr-amhs.    Bake  for  20  minutes,  in  a  moderate 
oven. 
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ITcv/  that's  a  toothsome  dish,  and  a  good  way  to  use  rice.    3^.1  the 
way,  have  I  mentioned  lately  the  collection  of  rice  recipes,  called  "Rice 
as  Food?"      Many  appetizing  com"binations  of  rice  with  other  foods,  in 
this  D-ulletin. 

Let's  collect  our  menu  again:     Scalloped  Oysters  and  Sice;  Beets; 
Celery;  and  Apple  Brovrn  Betty. 

This  meal  was  planned  for  Rosalie,  in  the  first  grade.    Do  you 
know  Rosalie?    She^s  the  little  golden-haired  child  who  goes  to  the 
McKinley  school.     The  other  day  Rosalie  and  her  mother  v;ere  walking  down 
the  street,  v/hen  Rosalie  spoke  to  a  small  "boy. 

"Eis  name  is  Jimmy,  and  he  is  in  my  grade,"  explained  Rosalie. 

is  the  little  "boy's  last  name?  asked  Rosalie's  mother. 

"His  whole  name,"  said  Rosalie,  "is  Jimmy  Sitdown.    Tliat's  vmat  the 
teacher  called  him." 


To  return  to  business.    Here's  a  letter  from  a  mother  who  is  moving 
from  a  city  apartment  to  a  house  in  the  suh-orhs.     She  wants  a  copy  of 
"Infant  Care,"  so  she  can  read  the  directions  for  furnishing  a  nursery. 

It^s  quite  a  prohlem,  to  "bring  up  a  child  in  a  city  apartment. 
A  hahy  gets  along  fairly  well  in  a  flat  or  a^partment ,  until  he  is  two  or 
three  years  old,  then  he  needs  more  room,  and  a  sunny  yard  to  pla.y  in. 

ITow,  as  to  the  nursery.     Choose  a,  "bright  sunny  room,  for  a  child 
needs  sunshine  just  as  a  plant  does-    Like  a  plaJit,  the  child  will  droop 
and  pine,  without  plenty  of  sunshine.     ITindows  opening  to  the  south, 
southeast,  or  southwest,  will  admit  the  sun  for  many  hours  of  the  day. 

Temper,^. ture  must  "be  considered,  also.    A  very  yo^ong  oa"by,  or  a 
delicate  one,  requires  a  warmer  room  than  one  older,  or  more  ro-QUst.  For 
the  first  fev/  weeks,  keep  the  daytime  temperat-jre  hetween  65  and  70  degrees. 
At  night  it  may  fall  from  10  to  15  degrees  lower,  if  the  ha'by  is  properly 
dressed  and  protected.    For  older  "balDies,  the  daytime  temperature  may  "be 
from  65  to  68  degrees,  and  the  night  from.  15  to  80  degrees  lower,  depending 
on  the  condition  of  the  "oahy.    A  healthy  child  is  easily  accustomed  to  a 
cold  room,  and  not  harmed  "by  it  if  he  is  kept  thoroughly  warm,  in  his  crio, 
and  protected  "by  screens,  against  drafts. 

How  Can  you  tell  whether  the  "baoy  is  warm  enough,  on  a  chilly  winter 
night?      Test  his  feet  and  hands.     If  they  are  warm,  and  he  is  sleeping 
quietly,  he's  all  right.     If  they  are  cold,  he  needs  more  clothing,  more 
covers,  or  to  "be  screened  more  completelj^  from  cold  air. 
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Which  iDrisigs  us  to  the  subject  of  ventilation.      If  the  nursery  has 
floors  and  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  a  cross  current  is  set  up 
when  they  are  opened,  and  the  room  is  quickly  filled  with  fresh  air.  T?hen 
there  is  only  one  window,  and  the  door  opens  into  a  haJ-l,  you  can  get  a  cross 
current  "by  opening  doors  and  windows  of  other  rooms,  at  the  s?me  time.  Some- 
times, in  very  cold  weather,  it^s  pretty  hard  to  keep  the  rooms  warm  enough 
for  comfort,  and  yet  well-aired.    As  far  as  the  nursery  is  concerned,  this 
must  "be  a  regular  part  of  the  mother *s  daily  program.     Several  times  a  day, 
while  the  iDaliy  is  out  of  the  room,  open  all  the  doors  and  windows  for  a  few 
minutes.      Let  the  fresh  air  flood  every  part  of  the  room,  as  it  will  quickly 
do.    Then  close  the  windows  and  turn  on  the  hea,t,  "before  the  ba,l?y  is  "brought 
back. 

For  ventilating  the  nursery  at  night,  in  cold  weather,  cloth  screens 
are  a  great  convenience.    Do  you  remember  when  "night  air"  was  considered 
harmful?    Another  queer  old  idea  that  has  passed  into  the  limbo  of  discarded 
superstitions.    "ITight  air"  is  apt  to  be  more  pure  than  dn^r  air,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  it  is  cleaned  by  dew  or  fog  of  the  dust  stirred  up  in  the  day 
time  • 

The  baby*s  room  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  of  course.     If  the 
house  is  old,  paint  or  paper  the  n-'orsery.    Bare  floors  are  easily  kept  clean. 
Linole-um  may  be  used  on  old  floors;  it  is  easily  cleaned.      Washable  rugs 
may  be  used,  but  heavy  rugs  and  carpets  are  not  suitable.    Ti/hen  the  baby  is 
large  enough  to  pla,y  on  the  floor,  he  may  sit  on  a  mat,  or  a  heavy  blaitet, 
folded.    A  clean  comfort  may  be  used  as  a  mat.    Tliis  is  most  important  in 
winter,  when  there  are  cold  floor  drafts. 

In  the  book,  "Infant  Care,"  there  is  a  list  of  the  important  f^urnish- 
ings  for  the  baby's  room.    The  list  is  too  long  to  broadcast.    There  are 
also  suggestions  about  the  baby's  bed,  and  directions  for  making  a  dressing 
table • 

The  next  q-u^stion  is  about  toys  for  the  baby.    A  timely  subject,  with 
Christmas  so  near.    TVhen  you  buy  gifts  for  your  own  children,  for  nieces  a.nd 
nephews,  or  for  grandchildren,  memember  that  abal'v  wants  to  put  everything 
in  his  mouth.  Toys  should  be  washable,  with  no  sliarp  points  or  corners,  to 
hurt  the  eyes.    Painted  articles  aaid  hairy  and  wooly  toys  are  unsafe,  as  are 
also  toys  smoJ.1  eno'ogh  to  be  swallowed,  and  those  having  loose  parts,  such  as 
bells.     I  knov;  it's  very  difficult  to  pass  by  the  all'aring  taHes  of  gay 
painted  toys,  fluffy  wooly  dogs,  and  so  forth.     It*s  hard  for  grown-ups  to 
believe,  too,  that  a  baby  would  rather  have  a  string  of  spools  and  a  big 
pie  tin  th-an  the  most  expensive  gift  ever  man-jf a^tured  for  the  Christmas 
bxjyer. 

Rubber  toys,  which  m.ay  be  washed,  are  excellent.    Floating  toys  of 
celluloid  are  interesting,  but  the  baby  will  soon  bite  them  to  pieces. 
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Never  give  a  child  so  many  toys  at  one  time  that  his  attention  is 
distracted.    He  will  he  quite  satisfied  with  a  few  things,    A  handful 
of  clothespins,   for  example,  will  please  him  just  as  much  as  an  expensive 
doll,  or  other  toy.     Some  mothers  h^ve  a  special  l3cx  or  basket,  in  which 
to  keep  a.ipty  spools  ?„nd  other  household  objects  v/hich  will  amuse  the  baby 
^ir.iong  these  toys  are  a  string  of  sriools,  a  spoon,  a  pie  tin  to  pound,  a 
string  of  v/ooden  beads,  and  empty  talcum  powder  cans. 

Tom.orrow:     "Suggestions  for  Thrifty  Horn emakers,  " 


